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is net strong, or when there is a conflict of opposing motives; it is
frequently observable in animals which are in the process of
learning- As an example of this we can take the behaviour of
a rat during the process of learning to escape from a tank full
of water by one of two exits, as in ilcDougali's well known
experiment designed to test Lainarckian inheritance. I choose
this example as I have several years' experience of the behaviour
of rats under these circumstances during a repetition of this
experiment.

The tank is divided into three parallel passages by two par-
titions which stop short of the far end of the tank. At that end,
therefore, the three passages communicate. From the near end of
each of the side passages a wire ladder leads to a platform above
the water-level. The rat Is placed in the water in the near end of
the central passage. In its search for a way to escape from the
water it swims down the central passage^ turns right or left into
one of the side passages and swims back along this to the ladder
and climbs out. Behind a sheet of ground glass at the back of
each kdder is an electric lamp which shines through the ladder
down the whole length of the passage, illuminating also its
communication with the central passage, so that the rat at its
starling point in the central passage can see which side passage is
illuminated, The ladders are connected with an alternating electric
current, in such a way that the rat receives a shock on mounting
the ladder. By means of a double switch, the lighting and shocking
currents can be thrown together into either ladder, so that the
bright passage always leads to the electric shock. The rat can
therefore escape from the water by either passage, but by the
bright passage only at the expense of an electric shock as it
climbs the ladder. Each rat is given six trials a day, with the
light alternately on the left and right sides.

At first the rat escapes by either passage indifferently, but after
several experiences of the shock it conies to avoid the bright
passage and always chooses the dim one.

Although the behaviour of the rats varies in the individualistic
way familiar to all persons who have studied the detailed behaviour
of animals, the typical course of the learning process is as follows.
In the earliest stages of training, the rat swims up to the bright
exit as steadily, and apparently as unconcernedly, as to the dim
one. Very early in their experience of the apparatus, most of our
rats develop a very strong, generally indeed exclusive, preference